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OFF THE RECORD. Kimko shares a big secret with hae mother 
in Kyoto. For too many Japanese, Christianity is still a secret. 
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Here's a cool spot in East Africa. On the shore of Lake Victoria, Father Del 
Robinson chats with some friends. (Below and right) Homeless Korean refugees. 


@ THEY WOULD come to church on 
Sunday, carefully tapping their way 
with a branch or stick of wood. They : 
were the blind people of Saloma, 
Guatemala. A husband no longer 
able to support his wife and chil- 
dren. A mother no longer able to 
cook for her babies. A boy or a 
girl whose life was over before it 
had hardly begun. 

Most people would have felt sad 
about those blind — but no more. 
Father McClear decided to see if 
something could be done for his 
poor Indians. He consulted a world- 
famous eye specialist. On the doc- 
tor’s advice, he made simple tests. 
Those who passed the tests were 
sent to Guatemala City, where they 
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were operated on. Today those peo- 
ple are back in Saloma. They have 
entirely new futures ahead of them. 
They can now see. 

What happened in Saloma has 
happened in many other parts of the 
world. People who were hopeless 
suddenly found something to look 
forward to, because a missioner, who 
knew his job, was there to help. 

Maryknoll’s Superior General is 
continually being asked for more 
priests, Brothers, and Sisters, for 
mission lands. It is necessary for 
him to turn down most of these re- 
quests because he has not the per- 
sonnel to fill them. The need for 
missioners exists all over the world. 

It is the job of America to help 
fill that need. European countries 
long carried the major burden of 
mission work. Now it is the turn of 
the New World to shoulder a good 
part of the load. America’s goal 
ought to be a thousand missioners 
a year. It can be done. The Nether-. 
lands, a small country of Europe, has 
proportionately eleven times more 
missioners than the United States. 
We ought to be able, at least, to 
equal the Dutch record. Americans 
are celebrated for generosity — but 
do we limit our generosity to 
material things and refuse to give 
ourselves? We at Maryknoll do not 
think so. We believe that, if the 
challenge is put squarely up to 
American boys, they will respond. 
It is the duty of every Catholic 
to make’ himself mission-minded. 
Then he will be on the lookout 
for recruits for the mission cause. 

The word “Catholic” means “Uni- 
versal’; it means that we are in- 
terested in the welfare of men every- 
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This peasant woman of China came 
to a mission dispensary where the 
charity of the missioner won her. 


There are a billion and a half men 
who have never heard of Christ. It 
is our charge to tell them of Him. 
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where. Christ died for ALL men. 
He commanded His followers to go 
out and teach ALL men. Therefore 
the missions must be a part of every- 
one’s everyday life. Our religion is 
not a negative one. We do not merely 
refrain from doing wrong. Catholi- 
cism is positive. It requires positive 
acts. We know that we can sin by 
omission, as well as by commission. 

It was this type of reasoning that 
led two American priests to propose, 
to the American archbishops and 
bishops, that an American seminary 
be started, to enable American youth 
to give themselves to foreign-mission 
work. The American hierarchy, in its 
annual meeting in 1911, approved 
the idea. The hierarchy established 
the Catholic Foreign Mission Society 
of America — later popularly known 
as ““Maryknoll.” 


Since its foundation, Maryknoll 
expanded rapidly. Today it has mis- 
sion-training houses in the various 
sections of the United States. The 
major seminary and administration 
are at Maryknoll, New York. 
Other training houses are located in 


California, Illinois, Massachusetts, 
Missouri, New Jersey, New York, 
Ohio and Pennsylvania. Today some 
800 young men are preparing them- 
selves for the work of the missions. 
This number is excellent — but it 
is not enough. The need of the world 
is too great. We must find many more 
young men who wish to become 
priests or Brothers, and who are pre- 
pared to work far from home. Mary- 
knollers labor in China, Formosa, 
Japan, Korea, Hawaii, Chile, Peru, 
Bolivia, Guatemala, Mexico; and 
Tanganyika, in Africa. There is 
plenty of room for more workers! 
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% Father Aubry in Bolivia 
takes God to these men * 
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Two new missioners to Yucatan — Fathers Donald Hessler, of Detroit, and 
Walter Winrich, of Seattle, get a first sight of Mexico's famous hen- 
equen fields. It's a big moment when the missioner sees his new home. 


@ VERY OFTEN we are asked what 
happens in a seminary. Many folks 
have no idea of what goes on there. 
Some think that the time is used 
to train a priest to say Mass. It is, 
in part; but it covers other studies, 
also. 

Studies at Maryknoll are designed 
to produce missioners. In addition 
to the usual subjects found in semi- 
naries —such as philosophy, the- 
ology, Scripture, canon law, and 
so on—the student at Maryknoll 
takes special subjects designed for 
work on the missions. These mclude 
mission medicine, mission history, 
mission mechanics, and certain mis- 
sion languages. One year is set aside 
for intensified spiritual training, at 
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the Maryknoll Novitiate in Bedford, 
Massachusetts. 

When all of this training has been 
finished, the seminarian becomes a 
priest, and the priest becomes a 
missioner.- Now his “home”? may be 
a grass-roofed hut in Africa, or an 
adobe building in South America, or 
a mud house with upturned roof in 
the Orient. In place of his friends 
in the United States, he gets a 
host of new friends—peons or 
coolies, mandarins or hacienda own- 
ers. He speaks a new language and 
lives by different customs. He is 
a friend and advisor to young and 
old. He spends his life in self- 
forgetting chatity, that “all men 
may be one in Christ.” 
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Father William Downs, of Erie, Pa., 
with friends in Hong Kong Colony 














California's Father Denis Browne (above) blows bubbles for his Bolivian 
school children. (Right) Fathers Robinson, of Ohio, and Schiff, of New 
York, keep a lookout, with these Musoma youngsters, for a rhinoceros. 


@soMETIMEs people tell us that, 
although the missions have their 
place in the Catholic scheme of 
things, we should first concentrate 
on the United States because much 
needs to be done at home. This is 
an old objection. It was probably 
put to the Apostles when they set 
out from Jerusalem to convert the 
world. Patrick, Boniface, Francis 
Xavier, Junipero Serra, and all 
missioners of all ages, have heard 
it. But it didn’t stop them from 
going out to the world. Of course 
there is plenty to be done here at 
home, and more priests are needed 
to do it. But there is even more 
to be done in other parts of the 
world. 
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Christ didn’t tell His Apostles 
and followers, ‘‘Go, teach your own 
people.” He knew that would be 
done. But He did command His fol- 
lowers — and us — to go and “teach 
all nations.”’ 

The Apostles put that command 
into action. They went to the ends 
of the then-known world. Ever since 
Apostolic times, one mark of the 
Church has been its catholicity — 
its world consciousness. There are 
no boundaries for the Faith. There 
is no tongue too difficult to learn 
so that the truths of Christ’s Gos- 
pel may be preached. 

Once America looked to Europe 
for help. Now the people of mission 
countries look to America. 
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By Bishop Raymond A. Lane, Superior General of Maryknoll 


A Quonset-hut colony was inaugu- 
rated in a suburb of Manila last 
October; it is a unique institution, 
born of the extraordinary situation in 
China. The physical setup is not at 
all prepossessing, but it is definitely 
edifying. One hundred and eighty- 
six priests and seminarians are pre- 
paring for the day when they will be 
able to return to China to continue 
their work, so rudely interrupted by 
recent events in that long-suffering 
country. 

One of the groups, known as St. 
Joseph’s Seminary for North China, 
has a faculty of twelve priests — 
Chinese, Austrian, and French. The 
student body consists of 82 Chinese 
seminarians, preparing for the secu- 
lar priesthood. 

Then there is the Chabanel Lan- 
guage School, for future Jesuit mis- 
sioners of China. This school is 
named after the famous Jesuit mis- 
sioner among the Iroquois of North 
America. The students hail from 
Austria, Canada, Colombia, Cuba, 
France, Italy, Hungary, Spain, and 
the United States. The faculty con- 
sists of five priests — three Chinese, 
one Spanish, and one French. 

Finally, there is the philosophate 
for young Jesuits. The students 
consist of twenty-two Chinese, three 
Spanish, one Mexican, and one 
French. The faculty is French, 
Spanish, and American. 

This is truly a Catholic setup. 
All the work, except the cooking 
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is done by scholastics and semi- 
narians. With eleven nationalities 
and thirteen Provinces of the Society 
of Jesus, the experiment would be a 
model for the U.N. to follow. All 
goes on with wonderful smoothness 
in spite of language problems, a 
wide variety of national customs, dif- 
ferent levels of education. Doctors of 
Philosophy attend the same classes 
with young seminarians studying 
Chinese. 


Pessimistic folk who interpret the 


‘bad turn of events in China as the 


destruction of the Church there, 
the end of a hundred and fifty years 
of effort, would take new heart if 
they could live a while among these 
future apostoles of China. They 
would discover very little meaning 
about China’s yesterdays, but a great 
deal of planning and praying for 
China’s tomorrows. At a time like 
the present it is important to have a 


sense of history —an appreciation 


of how God has built His Church in 
the past and will continue to build 
it in the future. Missionary con- 
quests will always be achieved by 
choosing the difficult, by espousing 
the hopeless, by undertaking the 
impossible, by fronting the gravest 
dangers with quiet confidence in 


God. 





THE WHEELS GRIND DOWN 


The charity of the Church is com- 
ing to a temporary standstill in 
China. Missioners, like Father 
Mihelko, of Cleveland, are being 
forced to close their dispensaries. 
Pray that freedom soon returns. 

















What does a missioner do 
when he has tried everything? 


@ IN A TRIANGLE formed by two rail- 
road tracks and the airfield, lies the 
Maryknoll mission on Avenida Tres 
(Third Avenue) in Santiago, Chile. 
Some ten thousand .people of the 
working class populate the parish. 
All have been baptized Catholics. 
Seventy-five per cent of their mar- 
riages have been blessed by the 
Church —a much higher percent- 
age than in most similar areas. 

All these people live within walk- 
ing distance of the church, and yet 
assistance at Sunday Mass averages 
but eight hundred persons. 

What is the difficulty? An obvi- 
ous answer is that these people do 
not appreciate the Mass. But that 
will not satisfy one who seeks the 
complete explanation. for the lack 
of attendance at Sunday Mass. 
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Third 
Avenue 
Missioners 


BY JOHN BRADLEY 


The diligent inquirer will look 
for the explanation in the pages of 
history. He will go back to the days 
long before men dreamed of building 
railroads, or flying through the air in 
luxurious liners. He will go back 
to the days when Spain discovered, 
explored, and colonized Latin Amer- 
ica; the days when Spanish Padres 
brought the Faith to the shores of 
the new world; the days when the 
life of the Church flourished all over 
Latin America. 

To understand what faces the mis- 
sioner on Third Avenue in Santiago, 
Chile, in our day, the diligent 
searcher must understand something 
of the upheaval that resulted from 


~ the independence movements in San- 


tiago and throughout Latin America. 
In their eagerness for complete in- 
dependence, the peoples of Latin 
America sought to rid themselves of 
Spanish influence. Unfortunately this 
resulted in reducing the clergy — 
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mostly Spanish — in a drastic man-' 


ner. Hundreds of thousands of souls 
were left without the ministration ot 
priests. The shortage of priests has 
plagued the Church in Chile and in 
other Latin-Ameri- 
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Of an evening, the Padre on Third 
Avenue lights up his pipe and his 
mind roves to the Orient or to Africa. 
He pictures himself preaching the 
Gospel to natives, who hear for the 

first time the won- 


can countries for MARYKNOLL, THE FIELD AFAR derful news that 


centuries. 


employs no paid agents. This God died for them. 


If the people on does not prevent our readers The doorbell 
Third Avenue don’t from securing subscriptions breaks his reverie. 
understand the among their friends. Help the A slightly battered 
Mass, the obvious missions by enlisting your individual prefaces 


job of the missioner 
is to teach them. 
Since most do not come to Mass, 


where they could be instructed, we . 


go to the homes. Everyone we visit 
agrees that they should and will come 
to Sunday Mass. But the attendance 
on the following Sunday is no greater. 

Within the limits of the Third Ave- 
nue parish, is a public school with 
1,600 pupils. The Padre can and does 
teach religion in the public school. 
But what can be done in 45 minutes 
a week? The obvious need is a pa- 
rochial school. We thought so, too. 
But after three years, the school 
exists only on the architect’s draw- 
ing board. Some day we will have a 
school, after our long-awaited ship 
sails up the canal, past the tan- 
neries and the slaughterhouse, to 
the back door of the mission on 
Third Avenue. 

We have tried to attract the people 
to the parish with a clinic that is 
staffed by four doctors and a social 
worker. A Credit Union is supposed 
to lure those interested in saving for 
a rainy day. Sports for the young- 
sters, a dramatic club for adults, a 
Catholic Action setup —all are in 
full swing on Third Avenue. Sun- 
day Mass attendance is still 800. 


friends as subscribers. 


a request for a peso 
by explaining, “I 
never go to Mass, but I am very 
Catholic.” Almost automatically the 
missioffér’starts to explain the neces- 
sity of Mass and the sacraments. His 
friend readily agrees, leaves with his 
peso — never to be seen again. 
What to do! Give up? No one who 
knows the fine qualities of the peo- 
ple of Chile would dream of giving 
up. With all their faults, they have 
the Faith deep down somewhere. 
They are capable of heroic sacrifice. 
The solution is to put up that 
parochial school. If the children 
start right, they will stay right. An- 
other step is to solicit the prayers 
of Catholics in the States. The 
Catholics on Third Avenue in New 
York, San Francisco, Hackensack — 
on Third Avenue in every other city 
of the United States must feel their 
obligation to the Third Avenue 
crowd in Santiago, Chile. If thou- 
sands of American Catholics storm 


‘heaven with their prayers, God will 


answer. What years of patient effort 
have not succeeded in accomplishing, 
can be accomplished overnight by 
prayer. What a few missioners can’t 
do alone, they can do with the help 
of all Third Avenue missioners. 











The Men Behind the Mission 


Their life is as hidden as that of St. Joseph; 
their service to God, as loyal as that of St. Michael 


@ MARYKNOLL BROTHERS form an un- 
usual group of men. They have 
diverse backgrounds, yet they possess 
a unity of spirit that is hard to find 
anywhere outside the religious life. 
Our Brothers include men who have 
graduated from Harvard, and others 
who didn’t even graduate from ele- 
mentary school. In their ranks are 
men who held high military positions 
and others who were buck privates. 
Some come from big cities, and some 
from farms. 

But no matter what positions the 
Brothers held in their past lives, they 
are happy now in their religious 
equality, and the fact that they are 
able to devote their lives to further- 
ing the work of the missions and 
sanctifying their own souls. It is the 
growth in this dual purpose that is 
the secret of their success. 

The Maryknoll Brothers are an 
integral part of Maryknoll. They 
share in the work, prayers, and 
merits of all Maryknollers. They 
are bound, just as the priests are, 
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by the Society Oath to devote their 
lives to the spread of Christ’s king- 
dom on earth. 

The life of the Maryknoll Brother 
gives opportunity for spiritual 
growth. It is not an easy life, and 
it does not have an abundance of 
earthly consolations. A Brother may 
prefer to be in active mission work 
overseas, while his Superior may be- 
lieve that he is just the man to 
run the farm at our Pennsylvania 
seminary. It is by accepting this 
unpreferred assignment, and work- 
ing hard at it, that the Brother 
proves his love and devotion to 
Christ and the missions. 

To be accepted as a Maryknoll 
Brother, the candidate should be be- 
tween 21 and go years of age, al- 
though exceptions are sometimes 
made to this rule. Good health is a 
requisite, and has to be proved by 
a medical examination. The candi- 
date must have a good character and 
reputation, and these must be at- 
tested to by his pastor. He must have 
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a religious spirit, zeal, and good 
judgment. He ought to have some 
technical or commercial ability. 

If a young man thinks that he pos- 
sesses these qualifications and wishes 
to become a Brother, he should talk 
the matter over with his pastor or 
confessor. He should then visit a 
Maryknoll priest if there is one 
nearby, or write to the Vocation 
Director at Maryknoll, New York. 

After the applicant is tentatively 
accepted, he comes to Maryknoll to 
serve a six-to-nine-months’ period, 
known as the postulancy. During 
this period the postulant _ learns 
what makes up the life of a Brother, 
and he tests himself to learn if that 
is the life he wants. At the same 
time, this period gives Maryknoll 
a chance to determine whether or 
not the postulant can develop the 


MARYKNOLL FATHERS 
MARYKNOLL P.O., NEw YORK. 


Dear Fathers: 


qualities essential for a Brother’s life. 

After this period the postulant 
enters the Brothers’ Novitiate for 
one year of intensive, spiritual 
training. By taking a new, religious 
name, he signifies that he has sepa- 
rated himself from old ties. At the 
novitiate he is invested in the cas- 
sock and cincture, tthe Brothers’ 
official dress. 

At the end of the novitiate year, 
the novice takes the Society Oath in 
a ceremony known as profession, 
in which he promises to practice 
poverty, chastity, and obedience. 
This oath binds for a year, after 
which it is renewed annually twice. 
At the completion of the third year, 
the oath is taken as a perpetual one. 

The Brother’s assignment, to tasks 
at home or abroad, is given at the 
close of the novitiate year. 


Please send me monthly literature about becoming a Maryknoll Brother. 
I understand this does not obligate me in any way. 














My Name 

Street 

City. Postal Zone. 
State. Age 
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A 
Dream 
Come 
True 


BY J. EDMUND McCLEAR 






























M SOMEONE ONCE SAID, “Strange 
things happen in the Land of the 
Midnight Sun.” Whether that is true 
or not, I claim that even stranger 


_things happen down here in Guate- 


mala, the Land of Eternal Spring. 
While I write this, my toes are cold; 
spring seems a bit late this year. 

I used to think that the privilege 
of having a priest at the deathbed 
is mostly a matter of chance. Long 
since, this illusion has been shaken 
loose. I can pick and choose from 
among so many strange “coinci- 
dences”’ that it’s hard to settle on any 
one. But three cases come to mind, 
which seem to stand out from the rest. 

Recently I spent a week up near 
the Mexican border, in a little pueb- 
lo called Barillas. The primary object 
of the trip was to re-establish the 
time-honored custom of having mar- 
riages blessed by the Church, and 
to give the youngsters a chance to 
make their First Communions. I had 
received glowing reports from my 
catechists and had concluded that 
Barillas was a plum, ripe to be picked; 
over a hundred children were await- 
ing my arrival with bated breath. 

After six and a half gruelling hours, 
my horse, Welcome, wobbled into 
Barillas. The first thing I discovered 
was that the hundred kids had 
dwindled to twelve. They were a mite 
rusty on such problems as whether 
Adam or Moses lived first. The male 
element of Barillas must have seen 
me sliding down the mountain trail, 
because when I started to search 
for the brides and grooms, I encoun- 
tered only giggling brides. After 
appraising the brides I was a bit 
more sympathetic with the lads who 
had hit for the tall timber. 
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At about four in the morning, I 
heard the church bell being rung 
lustily. Sleepy-eyed, I crawled out 
of the sleeping bag, only to find 
that someone had died -during the 
night, within a stone’s throw of the 
church. I asked why I hadn’t been 
told, and no one seemed rightly to 
know. The dead man had joined up 
with some fly-by-night outfit, which 
goes under the generic name of 
Evangelistas. He didn’t get the Last 
Rites, although I was within four 
hundred yards of him. 

That same afternoon, a slightly 
weaving and wavering person came 
into Barillas and asked me to visit 
his mother, who was critically ill. He 
told me she had a lump in her side 
and had been sick for many months. 

Since it was a three-hour jaunt 
from Barillas, I knew I couldn’t use 
Welcome; he wouldn’t be in shape 
for the return trip to Santa Eulalia 
the next morning. I shut my eyes and 
accepted the horse they rented. His 
only resemblance to a horse was the 
fact that he had four feet. 

On the way, I left part of my shin 
on an abutment of rock that stuck 
out into the trail and that I nat- 
urally couldn’t see in the dark. But 
I arrived about eight, to find the 
old woman. ntar the end. I gave her 
the Last Sacraments and left her in 
a very peaceful frame of mind. 

It was twelve-fifteen when I got 
back to Barillas. I had been hoping 
to make it before twelve because the 
only supper I had had was some coffee 
and weak spongé¢ cake, provided by 
the family of the sick woman. But 
I felt fine as I drifted off to sleep. 
I marveled at the ways of Divine 
Providence. Here was a woman miles 





The men took to the hills — 

the children didn’t care — 

but Maria Pedro dreamed twice 
of very wonderful things 


away from anyplace, who probably 
hadn’t seen a priest for five years, 
receiving the Last Sacraments. But 
the gent across the road, who could 
have hollered to me, shuffled off this 
mortal coil with no help from me. 

The third case happened in Nan- 
cultac. I was teaching the doctrine 
to the people in the local school. 
No one except my houseboy, back at 
the center mission, knew where I was. 
But a rider pulled up in front of the 
school and asked if he might speak 
to me. He was an old friend of mine 
from a neighboring village, and had 
learned quite by chance, that I was 
in Nancultac. 

He told me that he had an orphan 
girl in his house and was afraid that 
she was dying. I turned the class 
over to my catechist, slammed the 
saddle on Welcome and we were off. 
I dashed across little bridges that 
were never meant for my extremely 
heavy horse. The cagey Indian who 
was my guide, never put his horse 
across any of the bridges—but he was 
always up to me when I needed 
directions. 

We arrived in about a half hour. 
The thirteen-year-old girl already 
had the death rattle in her throat. 

_ As I finished giving the Last Sac- 
raments, the Indian said, ‘You 


know, Padre, Maria Pedro has 
dreamed for two nights that you 
would come to give her the Last 
Rites.”’ 


In a half hour, she was dead. 


THEY GAVE 
THEIR LIVES 


x 
2 


FATHER CUMMINGS 
survived the terrible 
Bataan Death March. In 
the hold of a filthy pris- 
on ship, he sought to 
keep up the courage of 
captured American sol- 
diers. He himself died 
there, in the agony of 
thirst and starvation. 


— 


FATHER SCHRUBBE 
worked in an area where 
there were thousands of 
refugees. He administered 
to them in body and soul. 
An epidemic of typhus 
broke out. Father 
Schrubbe continued to 
care for the victims. He 
caught the disease, died. 


nape 


FATHER DONOVAN 
was seized by bandits as 
he knelt in a Manchurian 
church. For many months 
no word was received of 
his whereabouts. Finally 
some soldiers found his 
beaten and choked body, 
partly eaten by wolves, 
on a bleak mountainside. 
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@ EACH OF THESE PRIESTS is dead. They gave their lives out of a desire 
to help others. They went to lands where they were not wanted, to 
sell a pearl of great value, to people determined not to accept it even 
as a gift. They climbed mountains, rode horses, floundered through 
rice fields, encouraged students, cured sick people, harbored aban- 
doned babies, and baptized men, women, and children. They heeded 
Christ’s command to “‘Go”’; and did not turn back. 

Their sacrifice asks for sacrifice on our part, in return. We can 
answer that sacrifice by giving our own lives to the missions. 


Piet A: 

~ FATHER WELLING- 
HOFF literally spent him- 

* self completely for the 
... people of Chile, among 
» whom he worked. No 

\ sacrifice was too great for 
» him to make if he could 
bring souls to Christ. He 
died at 32, almost at the 
start of his priestly life. 


FATHER CONLEY saw 
hundreds of orphan boys 
who were without homes 
or shelter, in his region 
of South China. He 
founded a Boystown for 
them, in an abandoned 
temple. Overwork under- 
mined_ his health. He. be- 
came sick and soon died. 
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FATHER McSHANE is 
famous for the number of 
abandoned babies he saved 
in China.. He also found- 
ed the Loting orphanage. 
One baby he rescued from 
the street had smallpox. 
Father McShane caught 
the dread disease, and died 
alone at his mission post. 
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No Sad Good-by 


A MISSIONER says ‘“‘good- 
by’? to Maryknoll’s Superior 
General during the Departure 
Ceremony. It is not a sad occa- 
sion because this is the moment 
he has looked forward to for so 
many years. This is the begin- 
ning of a new life. 

In a few days he will be in an 


entirely new country. He will 
have to learn new customs and 
a new language. He will come to 
like new foods. And he will be 
happy because he is serving God 
by his own free choice. 

Have you ever thought of giv- 
ing your life to the work of the 
foreign missions? Think it over. 


Any person interested in becoming a Maryknoll missioner should write to: 
THE MARYKNOLL FATHERS, Maryknoll P. O., New York 


Please send me monthly literature about becoming a Maryknoll Ne il C) 


(Check one). I understand that this does not obligate me in any way. 


Name 


Q 


Date of birth 





Street 





School 





City, Zone, State 


Class, 














PLENTY TO 
TALK ABOUT 
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F Now that our first 1 Ms cies are able to wrap their tongues around . 
” the Kiswahili language, they feel more at home in their new African 

jet a elastne Noa Father Joseph Glynn chats with water-toting friends. 


> 





Father Edward Bratton (left), a 
native of Philadelphia, Pa., prac- 
tices some native-African broad 
vowels. Paulina (above) has a 


smile for every Padri, while 
Tummy Tumbo (below) just 
can't stand having his picture 
taken. Okech (right) makes a 
wicker basket, in which he will 
bring the Padris some chickens. 

















CONGO CRY BABY 


The health of Africa's peoples 
receives greater attention each 
year. Once only missioners pro- 
vided medical service. Now the 
various governments form medical 
teams which go into remote areas. 

















It is possible that Africa may some day become the bulwark of the 


> Church. In no other section of the world are advances being made 


as rapidly as there. The missioner finds a friendly, vital people. 
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The new Christians being instructed by Father Glynn, of Dorchester, 
Mass., will join ten million Africans who are already Catholics. In 
some African states, one out of every four persons is a Christian. é 
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EDITORIAL: 


Mary’s Place 


@ IT WAS NOT a Strange place for a 
mother to be; yet it was one occupied 
by few others at the time — and 
coveted and chosen by comparatively 
few ever since. There was, is, and 
doubtless always will be, plenty of 
room in that privileged but unfre- 
quented spot. It is a place that has 
its crushing costs. But in reality it 
does not crush much of anything 
except an alabaster box of ointment, 
a few primroses out of reach, a lot 
of weeds, and the grain of wheat 
that must fall into the ground and 
die if it is to bear fruit for eternal life. 

When, after all, did a mother’s love 
ever content itself with a lesser con- 
tribution — ever shrink from that ex- 
treme or any other? It is better to be 
crushed a little, or even a great deal, 
when it means remaining whole and 
integral in self-forgetting duty and 
devotion. That is the way mothers 
are, and nobody ever wanted them 
to be any different. God’s master- 
pieces need no improvement. Look 
for them, therefore, in the place 
reserved for the unselfish, near God, 
right under the Cross. 

Look there especially for Mary, 
the Mother of God, for that is the 
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place to find her. What were inci- 
dental costs to her — where else 
would she be likely to go — the faith- 
ful, eternal, unquenchable Mother? 
She was bound to be at the side of 
her Son in His extremity. So there 
she was, and there the sacred record 
leaves her. It is our last, unforgettable 
sight of Mary. And there, too, all 
succeeding generations have found 
her, as if the boundless fidelity that 
brought her there had kept her for- 
ever rooted to the spot. ““Now there 
stood by the cross of Jesus, his 
mother...” (John xix:25). 


A mission age is very likely to be 
a Marian age for many reasons. A 
Marian age is certain to be a mission 
age for every reason. Nobody, out- 
side of God Himself, can ever under- 
stand the mission of Christ so clearly, 
or espouse it so deeply and fully, as 
she who was so intimately associated 
in His universal Redemption. No- 
body can ever feel so much, give so 
much, do so much for the success of 
the work of Christ, as His Mother. 
Nobody can want more to aid, to 
rescue all God’s children everywhere, 
than.their Mother. A double charity 


This Month’s Cover 


Our cover this month portrays an Indian mother trudging along, 
on her way to do honor to the Virgin at Mexico’s famous shrine 
of Our Lady of Guadalupe. The Mexican people’s devotion to 
Mary is almost on fire, it is so intense. Her shrine is the most 
treasured possession of any Mexican home, whether the family 
has everything or not even enough of the necessaries of life. 
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has pressed her ever since her mother- 
hood, through God’s gift, was ex- 
tended to the whole human family. 

“Mary,” wrote Pope Pius XI, 
‘keeps within her maternal heart all 
men committed to her protection on 
Calvary — not only Christians, but 
all those others who do not know 
they are redeemed.” Thus she has all 
a mother’s solicitude for both the 
interests of her Divine Child and 
those of her human children. She will 
be solicitous for these interests to 
the end of the world. 


It is not surprising, when all is 
said, to find Our Lady taking a very 
active part in the projects, advances, 
triumphs, of the agitated, destiny- 
fraught period in which we are liv- 
ing. It would seem to be a time of 
action and decision for the world in 
general. It is certainly a time of 
vreat, widespread, and ever-increas- 
ing mission activity throughout the 
Church. Mary’s hand is distinctly 
visible in much of the mission ac- 
tivity. Mission spirit arises, grows, 
spreads from one country to another, 
sweeps over the world in our day; 
it is hardly too much to say that she 
is universally credited, by those who 
know, with a good part of the in- 
spiration. 

New religious societies, congrega- 
tions, communities, spring. up every- 
where, with half of them, maybe 
more, confiding their work, their 
members, and their fortunes — as 
has been the privilege of Maryknoll 

to her maternal guidance, care, 
and protection. Her Legion of Mary 
is making apostles out of the laity: 
one of the biggest and most necessary 
advances in the whole technique of 
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The Field Afar 


Catholic Foreign Mission 
Society of America 





TO THOSE WHO LOVE GOD ALL 
THINGS WORK TOGETHER FOR GOOD 


® 


Maryknoll was established in 1911 

by the American Hierarchy to 

prepare missioners from the 

United States and to send them 

forth, under the direction of the 

Holy See, to the mission fields 
of the world. 


mission work, and one nowhere 
needed more than in the missions 
themselves. Sometimes she speaks 
directly to the world, and always, it 
would seem, to stress penance and 
prayer —a course that is surely 
everybody’s straight and unerring 
path to salvation. The Holy Father 
has consecrated the entire world to 
her Immaculate Heart. She is a mis- 
sioner because she is a mother. She 
would give the world to her Son — 
would ‘lead all the world’s children 
and hers to God. 





It is a privilege to be a missioner 
with Mary, but it may be a costly 
one to be a missioner like Mary. 

— Bishop James E. Walsh 
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GUATEMALA. The far 
distant Cuchumatanes 
Mountains, around Hue- 
huvetenango, is the area 
of our operations here. 








HAWAII. The 
Paradise of the 
Pacific uses a 
large group of 
our men working 
in its parishes. 
While Hawaii is a 
bit of Amercia, 
the work there 
has a real mis- 
sion flavor. 














MEXICO. You can find 
Maryknollers in Yucatan 
and Quintana Roo, where 
there are all too many 
priestiess villages. 


CHILE. Several areas 
in Chile, including a 
number of special 

ects, are staffed by 
Maryknoll missioners. 
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AFRICA. On the shore 
of Lake Victoria, near 
the historic big-game 
country of Tanganyika, 
among native tribes. 




































KOREAandMANCHURIA. 
Reds control both our 
mission territories here, 
but we have men at work 
in South Korea. 








FORMOSA and 
JAPAN. Formosa 
is our newest 
field of labor. 

has known 
Maryknollers a 
long time. The 
Kyoto area of 
Japan is a prom- 
ising field of 
many converts. 








CHINA. Four larg 
dioceses of South China 
are entrusted to Mary- 
knoll. it’s our oldest 
mission field. 
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IN MEMORY OF 


MR.& MRS EDMUND BUTLER 
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A room in a Maryknoll seminary is a fitting 
memorial. A plaque on the door reminds the 
priest or the student occupant to pray daily 
for your relative or friend. Offering, $500. 


The Maryknoll Fathers, Maryknoll P.O., New York 
Dear Fathers: 


I enclose $——__———_toward the five hundred dollars 
needed for a memorial room in a Maryknoll seminary. 


My Name 
Street 
ON a ee 


















The Job of Training 


@ THE TASK OF TRAINING future missioners is 
not an easy one. Because Maryknoll is a na- 
tional organization, drawing its seminarians 
from the whole nation, Maryknoll has its 
houses of training scattered throughout the 
land. Pictured at the right are some of these 
training houses: (top to bottom) Maryknoll, 
N. Y.; Mountain View, Calif.; Clarks Sum- 
mit, Pa.; Lakewood, N. J.; Bedford, Mass.; 
and Glen Ellyn, Ill. 

In these and other houses of formation, 
seminarians are trained to become three 
things; first, to become priests; second, to 
become missioners; and third, to become 
Maryknollers. 

Thus at Maryknoll the future missioner is 
educated in the regular seminary subjects 
such as theology, philosophy, sacred scrip- 
ture, and so on. In addition he receives spe- 
cial training that will equip him for his par- 
ticular calling. He receives instructions in 
mission methods, mission history, mission 
medicine, and mission: mechanics. These 
subjects enable him to take care of himself 
when he gets a mission post as well as to 
help his people in body and soul. 

Lastly, he is trained in the spirit and tradi- 
tion bequeathed to Maryknollers by Bishop 
James Anthony Walsh and Father Thomas 
Frederick Price, the cofounders of our'Society. 
The missioner must fashion himself in the 
image of Christ if he is to be successful. To 
do this, it is necessary that he have firm and 
deep spiritual foundations, and much of the 
training is aimed at producing this result. 

A former Superior General of Maryknoll 
once wrote that people will be drawn to the 
Church only by saintliness. “‘And,” he added, 
“it is easier to become a saint than merely 
to try to act like one.” 
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1951’s most distinguished & 


CATHOLIC 
CHRISTMAS CARDS 


Your choice of 5 boxes! 
No. 1— Song of Bethlehem Box 


20 new full-color designs rich in Catholic 
Christmas sentiments. 
Box of 20, $1.00 — Box of 100, $4.00 


No. 2— Our Lady Box 


16 cards of 5 beautiful Christmas paintings 
by Joseph Little — Large tray box $1.00 


No. 3—Christmas Story Box 


16 cards of 5 paintings of birth and child- 
hood of Christ. $1.00 


No. 4— Christ Child Box 


» 16 cards of 5 charming subjects by Jack 
Jewell. Large tray box $1.00 


No. 5— Midnight Mass Box 
16 cards of 5 unique paintings by Kurt 
$1.00 
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Make $50.00 for Christmas! Parishes, clubs, 

men, women, young folks, use Maryknoll 
Christmas cards to raise money. Check 
coupon below for sample boxandselling plan. 


ORDER FORM 


Please send 

















The Maryknoll Bookshelf 
Maryknoll P.0., N. Y. 








{-] Send Christmas card sample box, selling plan. H 


by Bishop Raymond A. Lane 
$3. 00 Name hi 





Bishop Lane lives again the Mary- Address ne 


knoll beginnings. Every page has 
sparkle, gives delightful reading. 





City State. yc 
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Sister Rose Angela is “Hops” in Victor's estimation. She got him what 
he had longed for for years, a brand new scooter for his very own. 


Naryknoll Sisters Afield 


@ A LITTLE wisP of a creature he was, 
hunched and crippled, sitting by the 
tumble-down wall. He seemed to be 
the only living thing in that huddle 
of drab wooden buildings, held to- 
gether with patches of tin. 

The place was Panama’s Poor 
House. Poor, indeed, but hospitable. 
No soul was ever turned away, no 
matter how wretched. Victor had 
been taken there many years ago. 
His mother could not support a 
crippled child, so she had carried 
him to the Poor House, and she had 
never returned. 

It was a brief story — all too brief, 
you knew, when you looked into 
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Victor’s big black eyes. Nearly every 
day, in every season, the boy sat 
hunched beside his tumble - down 
wall, watching the horses go by, 
and the cars and the busses, all the 
vehicles full of people going some- 
where. 

I rooted in my little bag for a candy 
bar. Victor’s bright eyes smiled. 

“* Muchas gracias, Madre!” 

Then-he was gone, and we were off 
to visit the patients. We walked 
through the poor halls, stopping at 
bedside after bedside. Every time we 
came to a doorway, there was Victor, 
with big eyes and happy face, be- 
grimed further by a bar of candy. 
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Once we turned a corner suddenly 
and saw him scrambling down an old 
stairway, tumbling as quickly as his 
little legs could take him — trying to 

et to another doorway before us. 

“Shall I bring you something the 
next time we come, Victor?” I whis- 
pered as we said good-by at the road. 

**Please, Madre! — a scooter.” 

A scooter! How could I get a 
scooter? But the good God gave me 
one, as if out of the blue sky. A red 
scooter, all new, with V-I-C-T-O-R 
in gold letters! It was the lad’s own 
name, but he had never seen it be- 
fore, for he had not learned to read 
and write. 

We spelled the name out together. 
It was a great joke, this — the scooter 
and the name and the letters. In no 
time, he knew how to spell his name. 
Indeed, he repeated, ““V-I-C-T-O-R 
at the drop of a hat.” He is an in- 
telligent lad. 

** Muchas gracias, Madre.” 

While Victor’s eyes danced for joy, 
he threw back his head and laughed 
—a long, low, strange laugh. Gay 
and deep it was, and altogether un- 
like the little wisp of a boy. 

Perhaps you have heard a child 
laugh that way. Perhaps you will 
hear it only once in a lifetime. There 
are many, many poor children in 
Panama who have never known 
what it is to laugh a laugh so gay 
and so real. 

Victor’s laugh touched every one 
of my heartstrings, and when it found 
the bottom it stayed there. 

Victor has tuberculosis of the 
bones. The good Sisters at the Poor 
House dress the wound on his back, 
but no one can afford special treat- 
ment for him. There is one hospital 
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in Panama for tuberculosis in very 
young children, but Victor is over 
the age limit. 

Should you ever want to hear the 
sweetest “Muchas gracias!” in all the 
world, visit the Panama Poor House 
with me. We’ll take a candy bar for 
a little boy, hunched beside a wall, 
or maybe scooting around. He has 
a laugh so real, it’s worth traveling 
miles to hear! 

Sister Rose Angela (Ross) 
of Brooklyn, New York, 
now at Ancon, Canal Zone 


It was eight years ago that the 
Maryknoll Sisters first began to cir- 
culate among Panama’s poor. 

Victor is not the only one who 
looks forward to “da Seestahs’”’ 
weekly visits. Others are the patients . 
in Panama’s huge Gorgas Hospital 
and in the Palo Seco Colony for 
Hansen’s Disease. 

Hundreds of poor negro children 
are in kindergartens and many of 
their parents come for religious in- 
struction in two -other sections of 
the city. 

Tramping through the alleys and 
byways, the Sisters bring the truth 
of Christ to these negroes. Most of 
them were transplanted from Ja- 
maica, in the British West Indies. 
They are Catholic but have never 
known their Faith. 

Besides the social service work, 
the Sisters staff St. Vincent’s School 
with 202 pupils and teach some 574 
others in catechism classes for public 
school children. 

All in all, the 11 Maryknoll Sisters 
in the Panama Canal Zone never 
find time hanging heavy on their 
hands! 




















Are you sending these Sisters to 
the missions? Could be! 


Maryknoll Sisters — right now — 


are packed and ready. Nurses, 
teachers, office workers, just typical 
American women, are eager to give 
everything they have and are. 

And right now — this very minute 
— the poor and suffering, the igno- 
rant and abused peoples of many 
lands are waiting for Sisters. 


This is a great opportunity for 


= 


AFRICA, CHINA, JAPAN 


CHILE, BOLIVIA, CEYLON: 


you. You cannot go, perhaps, but 
you can throw your weight against 
Satan in the world’s fight for souls. 
The Sisters give their all; you can 
send them to the field. 

One passage, on the average, is 
$500. Can you give that much? 

If not, what you give will help 
send one more Sister to comfort 
and heal, to instruct and strengthen 
Christ’s ‘‘other sheep.” 

Many hearts will pull together. 


MARYKNOLL SISTERS, Maryknoll, N. Y. 


Dear Sisters: 
Here is $ 


._to help win the fight for souls. 
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Father's Egg. One of our corre- 
spondents sent us this true story about 
Father J. Gerard Greene, Mary- 
knoll Missioner from umneiis 

Woodhaven, N. Y., —<— 
now stationed in 
Peto, Mexico. Dona 
Carolina, one of 
Father Greene’s pa- 
rishioners, has a pet 
hen whose eggs are 
always reserved for 
the Padre. Only trou- 
ble is that Dona 
Carolina delivers the 
eggs at the strangest times. Once she 
offered Father an egg as he was about 
to ascend the pulpit to read the Sun- 
day Gospel. On another occasion she 
offered the customary egg when he 
didn’t have a hand free — as he was 
about to give her Holy Communion. 


FR. GREENE 


Still Sharp. Brother Damien, Mary- 
knoll Missioner from Wheeling, West 
Virginia, wrote to us recently about 
an enterprising native 
in Nyegina, Africa. 
This native went to 
him one day and 
asked ifhe might have 
the loan of one of 
Brother Damien’s 
safety razor blades, to 
give a haircut. (The 
natives usually use a 
piece of glass.) Sever- 
al hours later Brother 
saw a leper girl enter the mission 
compound. He was quite surprised 
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when she told him that she had come 
to return the razor blade. Offering the 
blade, she remarked: “‘It was used for 
only five haircuts. It’s still very sharp, 
so we knew that you would want to 
have it back.” The leper girl’s face 
broke. into a million-dollar smile 
when Brother Damien assured her 
that she could keep the razor blade. 


Valuable Souvenir. An unknown 
American soldier’s gift to a Japanese 
worker, three years ago, has been in- 
strumental in the conversion of a 


_young girl in Kyoto, cae “This 


girl met some Sisters 
on a streetcar not 
long ago,” reports 
Father John C. Mur- 
rett, Maryknoll Mis- 
sioner from Buffalo, 
N. Y. “After staring 
at the Miraculous 
Medals they wore, she 
reached into the folds 
of her kimono and 
pulled out a similar 
medal. An American soldier had 
given it to her brother three years 
earlier. She had been wearing it ever 
since, without knowing what it 
meant. When the Sisters finished ex- 
plaining the medal’s significance, 
the girl decided to learn more. She 
is now baptized, Catherine.” 





FR. MURRETT 


Saved By the Bell. All Saturday aft- 
ernoon the small fry of Montero, Bo- 
livia, kept reminding Father Donald 
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W. Aubry, Maryknoll Missioner from 
Toledo, Ohio, that a cowboy movie 
was playing at the theater. Father 
Aubry took the hint and treated his 
altar boys. The climax was reached 
as the star rushed out of the tele- 
graph office, took a 
flying leap for his § 
horse, and was off to 
glory. Victor nudged 
Padre Aubry in the 
ribs and shouted, 
“Did you see that, 
Padre?” “‘Of course,” 
the priest replied; 
“that’s easy!” After 
the show Victor told 
every boy in town 4 
that Padre Aubry could leap onto 
his horse. From the shouts -— “I 
betcha he can.” “‘No he can’t.” — 
Father learned that they wanted a 
demonstration. Fortunately, he re- 
ceived news that night that he was 
being transferred to another parish. 





FR. AUBRY 


Golden Slippers. “Where are the 
shoes I gave you yesterday?” asked 
Father Edward L. Fedders, Mary- 
knoll Missioner from Covington, 
Kentucky. He was speaking to a 
barefooted Indian walking on a rocky 
mountain trail two miles up in the 
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Peruvian Andes. Father Fedders had 
given the Indian a pair of shoes sent 
by a friend in the States. “Oh, I 
have those wonderful shoes right here 
in this bundle,” replied the Indian, 
with a big smile. ‘“They would wear 
out too quickly if I wore them all the 
time. I’ve made up my mind to wear 
them only to Mass on Sundays.” 


Practical. One day a little, old 
Catholic woman came to the mission 
in Pingnam, China, and said to Fa- 
ther Cyril V. Hirst, Marvknoli Mis- 
sioner from Phila., 
Pa.: “I lost my rosary, . 
Father. Would you 
have another one 
that you could give 
me?” Father Hirst 
replied, ‘‘Why of 
course, Granny. Do 
you want a big one 
or a_ small one?” 
Granny answered: “I 
prefer the small one, 
Father. It will be more practical. I 
hang my rosary from my coat, and 
finger it as I work.” Granny follows 
the coal wagon and picks up the 
lumps that fall off the wagon as it 
goes over bumps in the road. She 
sells the lumps to support herself. 
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SOME FACTS ABOUT MARYKNOLL 


Maryknoll is the popular 
name of the Catholic Foreign 
Mission Society of America. 
The Society was established 
40 years ago, by the arch- 
bishops and bishops of the 
United States, as a national 
organization for foreign- 
mission work. 


Maryknoll is also the name 
given to the knoll on which 
stand the administrative 
offices and major Seminary 


of the Society. Overlooking 
the Hudson River, Mary- 
knoll is located 35 miles 
north of New York City. 
Visitors are welcome. 





Maryknoll does not do 
regular parochial work in 
the United States. Its only 
purpose is to train young 
Americans for the foreign- 
mission priesthood and 
Brotherhood, and then to 
send: these young men to 
the foreign-mission field. 








Mama holds newly baptized Chico at the Santa Eulalia flesta 





Father Hater has baptized as many as 400 babies during a single fiesta 





Festa 


@ FOR MANY NORTH AMERICANS, a Latin-American fiesta means a wild 
carnival. Actually, the significance of the fiesta goes very deep. 
A fiesta is usually held in connection with some religious feast, 
most often in honor of the particular saint after whom a parish or 
village is named. Sometimes there are regrettable abuses, but the 
main purpose is good. People of the isolated countryside pour in on 
the fiesta village. Children are baptized; mar- 

riages are performed; family purchases of cloth, 

seed, and other supplies needed for the coming 

year, are made. The fiesta gives welcome relief 

from the monotony of daily life. 


COLOR PHOTOS BY ALBERT J. NEVINS. 











@ FIESTA TIME brings out the brightest 
costumes. Teena (right) is a cook in 
Guatemala City. She saved many 
years, to get the $120 necessary to 
purchase the ~beautiful, hand-em- 
broidered costume of her native 
village. To her it is the equivalent of 
an American woman’s mink coat. 
Fiesta also gives a chance for old 
friends to meet again, as some do in 
the above photo taken in the market 
place at Chichicastenango. The 
oddly dressed Indian (left) burns 
incense over a fire before a church. 
His worship is a mixture of pagan- 
ism and Christianity. Many mis- 
sioners are needed to bring these 
people back to the correct practices 
of their Catholic Faith. 

















@ THE MARKET PLACE Of a fiesta town 
is a galaxy of stalls and food sellers. 
Father McGuinness (above), of 
Newark, N. J., bargains for tortillas. 


Father George Krock (below), of 
Cleveland, Ohio, samples some mar- 
ket wares. The girl (left) holds a 
graceful water jug, of the kind 
common in bazaars. 











Fiesta’s iil sees men 
burdened with purchases ' » Ss: x, 
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BY J. GERARD GRONDIN 


M WANT ADs are intriguing. You 
never know what will appear in them. 
And the reactions they can cause! 
Some people find material for medi- 
tation in them. Some find them up- 
lifting; others find them distressing. 
Some just pass them over quickly. 
Perhaps it depends upon the reader’s 
mood at the time. But there is no 
doubt that there is a mountain of 
meaning behind a page of Maryknoll 
Want Ads — the full meaning of the 
whole missionary ideal. 

Altar linens to take Oug Redeemer 
to faraway lands. Blankets for native 
seminarians who will bring redemp- 
tion to still-more-distant places. Stu- 
dent hostels to lay the best defense— 
real education — against atheistic 
communism. Funds for the poor, 
lepers, widows, orphans — treasures 
laid up in heaven. 
Cots on which the 
sick can rest. Print- 
ing presses to spread 
the Legion of Mary. 
Homes for the 
missioners, boxing 
gloves for young- 
sters. A bucketful of 
hard candies for 





young and old, Christian and pagan, 
at Christmastime. Roofs, floors, fur- 
niture; dispensaries and food; cots 
and beds; handsaws and powersaws; 
lanterns and generators; shoes and 
five-ton trucks. The list is seemingly 
endless. 

Consider blackboards, for example 
— the old reliable helps of your own 
school days! Once again they will 
bring out a point with force. 


Wanted — Blackboards. $15 each. What 
good is a school without a blackboard? 
Help the youngsters learn their A B C’s! 
Grownups, too, need blackboards to help 
them learn the A B C’s of Christ’s love. 


To some, the above may seem an 
insignificant Want Ad. Why, the 
missioner himself, home on furlough 
after seven years, may spend that 
much to go to the city and see a ball 
game, or to take his nephews to the 
beach! In these days of inflated 
prices, $15 can’t make much differ- 
ence whether it is given or not. 

But suppose you have a-hundred 
schoolrooms. Musoma Prefecture, 
from where I write this, has 126! 
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At $15 each that amounts to $1,890 
for blackboards! If you are a puz- 
zle enthusiast, carry this on to 
benches, slates, catechisms. Then you 
will know why Fillipo, our native at 
Iramba, uses a fresh MUD plaster 
over the mud-brick wall of his school- 
room. On this surface, when dry, he 
writes with red chalk. The results are 
not good but Fillipo has nothing 
better at hand. 

Now do you see what lies behind 
that little Want Ad? Do you still 
think you will be doing something 
insignificant if you send money for 
a blackboard? 

The Egyptians and Incas built 
wonderful monuments without mod- 
ern machinery. I have seen stones 
being hauled, over long distances, 
on the backs of devout Christians 
who wanted their church to be a 
fitting place of worship. But can you 
blame the missioner for longing for a 
truck? 

Many a missioner prepares his ser- 
mons and instructions with one hand 
on the typewriter, and the other 
hand busy knocking off ants that 
prefer solid ankles to the dirt floor, 
or brushing off mosquitoes that find 
the busy man’s ears and neck good 
nourishment. Can you be surprised 
that the missioner would prefer a 
cement floor and some window 
screening? 

Yes, last but not least, is the Want 
Ad page. It is the lifeblood of the 
missions. The missioner thanks God 
every day for the Want Ad page. Its 
generous readers are his best friends. 
They are the backbone of the Amer- 
ican missionary societies. They are 
the people who know a good invest- 
ment when it is offered them. 
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Put a Better Face on It. Paint, at $3 a 
gallon, would spruce up our Puno, Peru, 
school buildings, and protect the wood 
from decay. 16 gallons are needed. Will 
you give one? ° 


Climbing shoes — four of them — with 
a horse attached, are needed by more than 
one missioner in South America. A gift of 
$100 will put a missioner on horseback. 


Help Us Build a Church in Japan! 
With $10,000, one of our missioners in 
Yokkaichi could build one. He cannot 
possibly add to his number of parishioners 
without pushing out a wall. Can you help 
to take care of his growing pains? 


Big Tower Bell Wanted. ‘People can’t 
hear the small bell I have now,” says 
Father Allie. “I can buy a good big one for 
$40.” He can IF you will provide the $40. 


People of Standing attend Mass in one 
of our Japanese missions; but they’d be 
more comfortable if they could sit down. 
They could if there were pews-enough. 
Forty, at $10 each are needed. How many 
of these will you buy? 


Dresses a la Mode. For poor Indian girls 
to wear — not Schiaparelli perhaps, but 
adequate. Will you buy afew at $1 each? 
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For Us to Give to Them. Spanish ° 
prayerbooks for the children of San Juan 
Bautista Parish. 2,000 at 10c each would 
enable all the children to follow Mass 


‘closely and give more glory to God. 


Can you Dispense with a hundred dol- 
lars — or a portion of it — for a dispensary 
in Africa? This is a real need and will be 
a great help in making contacts. Send 
donations to Maryknoll, New York. 


Lighting Plant. ‘Africa is dark in more 
ways than one,” writes a Maryknoller in 
Musoma. A lighting plant would brighten 
his mission a little and at the same time 
save eyes and money! The cost is $150. 


Life-Giving Waters should be given at a 
Baptistry to those living in darkness. A 
Maryknoller in Guayaramerin lacks this 
all-essential baptismal font, for adminis- 
tering the sacrament in his church. Only 
$60 is needed to meet this request. 


Worn Out with Well-Doing — Albs! An 
alb is a linen vestment, reaching to the 
ankles; it must be worn by the priest when 
he offers Mass. It takes its name from its 
color — white. Albs do wear out though 
and new ones cost $20 each. 


Figure This: wood + nails + wire 
+ cement + tile equals? You’ve guessed 
it! A roof for Father Allie’s rectory. Wood 
costs $85; nails, $15; wire, $15; cement, 
$15 and the tiles, $30. Which do you 


prefer to give? 
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The Catechist doubles 
the missioner’s teaching 
capacity. He may not 
know as much as the 
highly trained Mary- 
knoller—but he does know 
his people and can speak 
their language. And the 
Catechist sets the Mary- 
knoller free for tasks 
where a priest is needed. 


That is why every Mary- 
knoller asks for a Cate- 
chist. It costs only $15 a 
month to supply one. We 
recommend this as the 
best bargain in the entire 
mission field! 


THE 


MARYKNOLL FATHERS 
Maryknoll P.0., N.Y. 


Heartwarming is the steady growth 
of the Church in Africa. Africa’s 
Catholic future is most promising. 











